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^ A.  self-paced  leadership  training  program,  LEADER  MATCH  IV,  was  tested  in 
the  ROTC  Advanced  Summer  Camp  for  cadets  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  of 
college.  Of  18  schools  with  ROTC  programs,  nine  were  randomly  selected  for  the 
control  condition.  In  the  other  nine  schools  ROTC  cadets  were  instructed  to 
read  the  LEADER  MATCH  manuals  carefully.  At  camp  all  cadets  were  assigned  at 
random  to  platoons,  and  each  held  four  or  five  different  leadership  positions 
for  one  day  each.  Leadership  performance  was  evaluated  by  trained  officer  and  - 
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20.  Abstract  (Continued) 

NCO  advisors  as  well  as  by  peer  ratings.  Male  and  female  cadets  in  the 
LEADER  MATCH  program  performed  significantly  better  on  all  leadership 
measures  but  no  better  on  other  performance  measures  than  cadets  in  the 
control  condition,  ji^ 

The  se-lf-paced  training  program  manual  is  published  by  the  Army  Research 
Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  as  ARI  Technical  Report 
TR-77-TH3,  "LEADER  MATCH  IV,  Programmed  Instruction  in  Leadership  for  the 
U.S.  Army,"  by  F.  E.  Fiedler,  L.  Mahar,  and  M.  M.  Chemers,  November  1977, 
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ROTC  VALIDATION  STUDY  OF  LEADER  MATCH  IV,  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  LEADERSHIP  FOR  THE  US  ARMY 


A t ioUl  expoi'iinont  was  coiulm'tod  to  test  a now  loaiiorshii)  t.  ra  in  ir.j', 
prop, ram,  Loador  Match  IV  Proprammed  Instrnotlon  in  Loadorship  tor  tho 
L.S.  Army  (Fiodlor,  Mihar,  and  Chomers,  1977),  publisliod  as  Toohnioal 
RopiH't  TK-77-TTi3  by  tho  Army  Kesoarcl>  InstLtnto  lor  tho  bohavioral  aiKi 
Social  Scioncos  (ARl).  'Hio  propram  is  basod  on  tho  Lontinponcv  Model 
(Fiodlor,  196'*,  1967).  Tins  thoory  statos  that  tho  porformanco  ol  a 
loador  or  a proup  doponds  on  two  intoraotinp  factors;  (1)  tho  loador' s 
motivational  structure  indicated  either  by  a primary  concern  with  the 
accompl i shmont  of  tho  task  or  tho  development  of  close  interpersonal 
relations,  and  (2)  the  depree  to  which  the  loader  Ivts  situational 
control  and  influence. 

Tills  approach  represents  a radical  departure  from  other  major  methods 
of  leadership  traininp.  Hius , McGregor's  Theory  X/Theory  Y (19ti7)  seeks 
to  modify  the  leader's  value  system;  Argyris  and  Schon  (1974)  attempt 
to  teach  new  problem-solving  beliaviors;  Blake  and  Mouton's  ( 1964)  Min- 
aperial  Grid  seeks  to  develop  ideal  behavior  patterns;  and  the  more 
orthodox  leadership  training  programs  attempt  to  provide  specific  skills 
in  dealing  with  subordinates,  e.g.,  Stogdili  ( 1974  , pp.  177-229).  /\s 

reviews  of  the  literature  on  leadership  training  by  Stogdili  (1974)  and 
Campbell,  Dunnett , Lawler  and  Weick  (1970)  have  pointed  out,  there  is 
little  empirical  evidence  that  previous  training  methods  improve  leader- 
ship performance  to  a substantial  degree. 

T1ie  Contingency  Model  states  that  we  must  teach  leaders  how  to  modify 
their  situation  to  match  their  motivational  structure.  Tlus  stand  has 
led  a number  of  writers  to  argue  that  this  approach  cannot  work.  For 
example,  Argyris  (1976)  contends  that  the  theory  cannot  be  effective 
since  "it  represents  too  much  Information  for  tlie  practitioner  to  use," 
and  .Schriesheim  and  Kerr  ( 1978)  claim  that  tlie  theory's  shortcomings 
and  problems  "seriously  impiiir  its  usefulness"  (see  also  Behling  and 
Schriesheim,  1976,  and  McMahon,  1972).  It  is,  therefore, ‘a  matter  of 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  importance  to  test  a leadership  training 
program  based  on  the  Contingency  Model. 

Four  previous  tests  of  ah  earlier  version  of  Leader  Match  training 
involved  civilian  organizations,  namely  volunteer  public  health  teams, 
middle  managers  of  a county  government,  police  sergeants,  and  supervisors 
and  managers  of  a public  works  agency  (Fiedler,  Mahar  & Schmidt,  1975). 

In  each  of  these  studies  significantly  higher  performance  ratings  were 
obtained  for  trained  than  for  untrained  leaders  after  a two-  to  four- 
month  period.  However,  such  factors  as  voluntary  attrition  and  the 
possibility  of  rater  bias  could  not  be  adequately  controlled.  Tliis  was 
remedied  in  two  studies  in  which  Naval  officers  and  petty  officers  were 
randomly  assigned  to  a training  and  a control  group.  Hie  performance 
of  these  subjects  was  rated  at  the  time  of  training  and  again  six  months 
later.  In  addition  to  reading  the  manual,  the  trainees  Saw  a film  and 
participated  in  discussions.  In  both  of  these  studies,  the  trained 
leaders'  performance  increased  significantly  while  that  of  control  group 
leaders  did  not  (Leister,  Borden  & Fiedler,  1977). 
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Csoka  ,\ud  Boas  (14/8)  I'l'v^daa  t ad  a tlald  r t man  t at  Wi-sl  I'aiat  la 

whlah  a ^loap  ot  I ')•)  studaat  tiillitary  laaiiars  wara  aa^ii}^n^'li  laadomlv  ta 
oaa  tralittn^  and  two  ooatrol  v'ondltioui:  prior  to  balng  saat  to  varhua; 
field  tut  1 1 s as  aotluj;  platooa  laadars.  'I’hasa  laaiiars  thau  wart'  avalaatad 
by  siiparlor  offlaars  la  tha  field  ualts  who  did  aot  kaow  whiah  aadats  had 
racalvad  header  Match  tralalag.  Trained  laadars  wart*  ratad  as  sl^talfl- 
cantly  more  affective  than  untrained  laadars  wltltln  tha  same  lailt.  l.atar, 
Csoka  and  Bans  randomly  selected  one  of  three  student  platoon  laadars  la 
each  of  27  compaalos  to  receive  header  Match  training.  At  tha  atid  of  the 
school  term,  tha  trained  students  were  rated  s l>;a  I f leant  I y more  oftait 
than  tha  other  two  platoon  laadars  as  being  tha  bast  In  their  companv. 

n\a  present  study  tested  whether  Leader  Match  Instruction  would  sig- 
nificantly Increase  tlie  effectiveness  of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  programs.  More  specifically,  the  study  examined  wliether  this 
brief  training  program  would  further  Increase  the  leadership  performance 
of  cadets  who  had  already  received  three  years  of  ROTC  instruction  in 
leadership  as  well  as  other  military  skills,  litis  experiment  differs 
from  previous  studies  in  several  important  respects.  Tlte  experimental 
conditions  could  be  controlled  to  an  unusual  extent.  llte  experiment 
permitted  random  selection  of  schools  in  which  subjects  were  trained  or 
they  served  as  controls.  Even  more  Importantly,  subjects  were  assigned 
to  different  groups  and  to  different  leadership  jobs  essentially  on  a 
random  basis.  Earlier  tests  of  the  training  program  dealt  with  regularly 
appointed  leaders  in  on-going  organizations  in  which  situations  could 
presumably  be  modified  in  the  course  of  several  months  to  match  the 
leader's  personality.  In  this  experiment,  the  leader's  opportunity  to 
employ  the  Leader  Match  principles  for  changing  the  situation  was  more 
limited.  Subjects  occupied  each  of  four  or  five  different  leadership 
positions  for  short,  intermittent  periods  during  the  four-week  advanced 
camp.  Tills  study  represents,  therefore,  a rigorous  test  of  the  Leader 
Match  training  program. 

LEADER  MATCH  IV  TRAINING 

Leader  Match  IV  Programmed  Instruction  is  a self-paced  workbook  wliich 
can  be  completed  by  the  trainee  in  four  to  six  hours.  Each  chapter  con- 
tains a short  explanation  of  a key  concept  of  the  Contingency  Model  which 
is  followed  by  a numbei^jjli^iijjrobes*'  or  exercises  that  test  the  trainee's 
understanding  of  the  material.  Tlie  manual  contains  the  Least  Preferred 
Coworker  scale  (LPC)  which  indicates  whether  the  trainee  is  primarily 
motivated  to  develop  close  relations  with  the  group  (high  LPC)  or  to 
accomplish  the  task  (low  LPC).  Subsequent  chapters  provide  instruction 
on  how  to  measure  the  three  main  components  of  the  leadership  situation, 
that  is,  leader-member  relations,  task  structure,  and  position  power,  and 
how  to  match  one's  leadership  situation  to  motivational  structure.  An 
earlier  civilian  version  of  Leader  Match  has  also  been  pviblished  (Fiedler, 
Chemers  and  Mahar,  1976). 


METHOD 

SUBJECTS 

Randomly  selected  from  a list  of  46  schools  were  18  university 
or  college  ROTC  programs  matched  on  the  basis  of  previous  advanced  camp 
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\vr  tovmaiu'i' . S^'hools  with  a projected  female  ixipolatlon  of  less  than 
four  for  the  present  year's  Advanced  ROTC  tlj»mp  wre  eliminated  from  the 
selection  process. 

’Ihe  nine  schools  In  tlie  training  condition  included  156  male  and  38 
female  cadets.  Ihe  nine  confol  group  schools  included  17h  male  at\d  Ip 
female  cadets.  The  number  of  cadets  ix‘r  school  ranged  from  12  to  with 
a mean  of  22.5.  'Ihe  fovir-week  advanced  camp  falls  at  the  end  of  the 
cadets'  Junior  year  and  Is  Intended  to  provide  Intensive  training  in 
military  fundameiMals  such  as  leadership,  physical  fltiAess,  discipline, 
and  small  unit  tactics.  'Ihe  camp  also  provides  an  lm|x>rtant  opportunity 
to  evaluate  tlte  cadets  for  selection  as  commissioned  officers.  llie  t2amp, 
tht'refofi',  is  an  I'xpt'fh'uce  which  most  cadets  teuil  to  I I lui  physh'ally  as 
w'o  11  as  ps yc  ho  1 og  i c a I 1 y s t r e ss  f u I . 


I’KOCKDUKK 


Copies  of  Leader  Match  IV  were  sent  to  the  Lrotessor  ot  Militaiv 
Science  at  each  of  the  schools  in  the  training  condition  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  manuals  were  to  be  given  to  the  cadets  tor  two  weeks  ot 
study  on  their  ow^^  time  or  that  they  could  be  read  by  the  cailets  vluriug 
regular  class  Itours.  Kight  of  the  nine  schools  chose  to  provide  Ute 
training  as  Individual  Instruction.  All  camp-bound  cadets  wvre  given 
the  manual  with  Instructions  to  read  the  book  carctully  and  to  be  pie 
pared  for  a test  on  the  material.  nie  books  were  returned  to  the  inves- 
tigators and  checked  for  completeness.  Tlie  mean  score  on  the  IS  item 
test  was  12.5,  Indicating  the  cadets  luul  read  and  understood  the  training 

program . 

IhuMi  arrival  at  Advanced  Camp,  cadets  from  each  school  were  randomlv 
assigned  to  platoons  of  approximately  sO  students  with  no  more  than  one 
or' two  cadets  from  each  school  In  the  same  unit,  llich  ot  the  platoons 
had  two  milltarv  advisors,  a captain  or  major  and  a sergeant  tlrst  class 
or  master  sergeant,  who  remained  with  the  unit  throughout  tlie  camp. 

These  two  advisors  also  served  as  evaluators  ot  cadet  (vr tormance . IW 
advisors  were  not  informed  that  a study  was  In  progress  nor  were  they 
given  the  names  of  cadets  who  luul  received  Leader  Match  IV  training. 


PKRKOKMANCK  CRITKRIA 

IVrformance  of  cadets  from  training  and  control  schools  was  measured 
on  four  leadership  criteria  in  the  case  of  male  cadets  and  three 
case  of  females.  'Ilieso  were  evaliuitions  by  the  platoon  otticei  adylsoi  , 
non-commissioned  officer  advisor,  and  peer  evaluations  ot  leadership 
skills  In  teclmical  and  staff  areas  ,nnd  a rating  ot  combat  leadeiship 
potential  for  males  only.  Tlie  evaiiwtions  by  the  two  platoon  advisois 
wre  made  from  the  second  to  fourth  week  of  camp  on  the  basls^ot 
fullv  kept  notebooks  In  which  the  advisors  recorded  the  cadet  s mil  it,  > 
knowledge,  leadership  skill  and  potential.  At  the  end  ot  camp,  these 
notebooks  wi^re  used  to  rate  each  cadet  on  the  following  10  aieas. 
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( n r 1 .mn  i ni;/ot>',aii  i ;■  i ui; 

( 2 ) I n i t i;U  i VO 

(.0  liUoraotioa  with  oiIuts 

(‘0  Sottinv',  the*  oxamplo 

( ‘i ) Kiiowloil^e  ot  military  skills 

(6)  Soiimi  decision  making 

(7)  Supervision 

(8)  Attitude  and  motivation 

(9)  Communication 

(10)  Command  torcef nlness/conl idence 

iliich  cadet  received  a separate  score  from  the  platoon  otficer  and 
pi  on  NCO  advisor.  All  ratings  from  a given  platoon  advisor  wvro 
standardized  with  a mean  of  100  and  a standard  deviation  of  20, 

Scores  ranged  from  40  to  IbO.  In  addition,  all  platoon  advisors  had 
been  given  Instructions  in  rating  performance  evaliuit ions . Tlu*  two  ivi*r 
ratings  for  males  and  the  single  peer  rating  for  females  wt*re  obtained  by 
having  each  member  of  the  platoon  rate  each  other  member.  Mi*an  scores 
were  then  computed  to  obtain  each  cadet's  total  rating  and  these  scores 
were  again  standardized  with  a mean  of  100  and  standard  deviation  ol  20. 
The  evaluation  procedures  were  develojx'd  by  ARl  In  coordination  with  the 
US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRAIXIC),  AKl  continues  to  assist 
TRADOC  in  monitoring  the  procedure  to  assure  quality  control. 

Intercorrelations  among  advisor  and  peer  ratings  revealed  a very 
high  agreement  between  platoon  officer  and  NCO  ratings  ( r - .93,  N = 332, 
p < ,001).  Tltese  scores  were,  therefore,  combined.  Tl»e  advisor's 
ratings  correlated  .83  (N  - 332,  p < .001)  with  jver  ratings  for  combat 
leadership,  and  .80  (N  ■ 332,  p < .001)  with  jieer  ratings  for  technical 
and  staff  per formance . analysis  of  the  raw  score  on  the  10 
rating  items  by  platoon  advisors  yielded  a single  factor  with  all  item 
loadings  above  .90.  llte  standardized  total  for  these  items,  therefore, 
provides  an  overall  performance  score. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  a possible  Hawthorne  Effect,  performance 
scores  also  were  obtained  on  two  Individ u<ti  measures  not  expected  to  be 
affected  by  the  training.  The  measures  were  orienteering,  consisting 
of  a map-reading  exercise  that  involved  triivel  from  one  geographical 
point  to  another  by  following  a compass;  and  the  tactical  exercise 
(TAX),  which  involved  solving  military  problems  in  a simulated  tactical 
environment . 
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T\\o  per  for  man  CO  scoros  for  each  school  wore  obtaluod  by 

avora^ln^  tho  scores  of  the  caiiots  from  that  school.  Hio  analysis  was 
conductod  on  those  18  scoros,  nine  from  schools  with  Loader  Match  pro- 
grams and  nine  from  tlio  control  schools. 

llu'  moan  performance  of  ROTC  programs  In  which  Leader  Match  IV  was 
administered  was  higher  than  that  of  control  schools  In  all  measures 
directly  related  to  leadership  skills:  overall  performance  as  rated  by 
the  platoon  advisors  as  well  as  performance  evaluations  based  on  peer 
ratings  (see  Table  1).  It  Is  equally  important  to  note  that  the  perform- 
ance scores  from  the  training  and  control  schools  did  not  differ  on  the 
individual  performance  measures,  that  is,  the  tactical  exercise  (TAX) 
and  orienteering.  Tluis  the  higher  performance  of  the  training  schools 
does  not  simply  reflect  a generalized  halo  effect. 


Table  1 

COMPARISON  OR  MRAN  PERFORMANCE  FOR  UNIVERSITIES 
WITH  TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED  ROTC  CADETS 


Criterion 

Mean 

Trained 

Mean 

Untrained 

a 

t- value 

Overall  Performance 

103.56 

97.80 

2. 82*** 

.28 

Peer  1 (Combat  leadership) 

104.89 

100.67 

2.06** 

.15 

Peer  2 (Administrative  skills) 

101.89 

97.  78 

2. 50** 

.23 

Orienteering 

99.  A4 

99.22 

. 12 

— 

Tactical  Exercise  "TAX" 

100.44 

100.00 

.52 

^ Probability  one-tailed  ."TTt-TJr  universities 
**  p < .05 

***  p < .01 


Table  2 presents  the  results  separately  for  male  and  for  female 
cadets.  The  findings  for  males  are  somewhat  stronger,  although  not  sig- 
nificantly so,  and  the  difference  on  peer  group  ratings  for  females  for 
technical  and  administrative  skills  is  only  marginally  significant, 
although  in  the  expected  direction. 
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Flfiviro  1.  Comparison  of  trulnoi-l  aiu'.  utitralnoii  schools  on  overall 
per  forraanoo . 


Tlie  propo'-tton  of  variance  tn  tlie  effect  Ivonoss  of  tlie  KOTC  programs 
in  the  tralnlnjt  and  control  coiidltlons  attributable  Co  header  Match  IV  Is 
substantial.  Tlieio  Is  a ran>ie  from  L’l'  percent  for  overall  performance  to 
15  percent  for  the  peer  uroup  ratlnits  on  technical  and  staff  skill  tor 
the  total  sample,  and  from  '.3  percent  for  overall  performance  to  15  per- 
cent for  the  combat  leadership  poor  ratlnjis  for  m.ales.  Tlie.  proportion  of 
variance  attributable  to  header  Natch  IV  Is  smaller  for  females,  that  Is, 
15  percent  tor  overall  ratings  and  4 percent  for  technical  a\ d adrnlnia- 
tiatlve  potential. 

Figure  1 shows  how  many  of  the  trained  and  untrained  schools  fell 
above  the  standardized  mean  score  of  lOO. 

Tlie  analyses  by  individual  cadet  yielded  similar  results  to  those 
by  school  with  overall  performance  and  peer  2 ratings  (technical  and 
administrative  skills)  being  highly  significant  (t  - 2.bl,  p < .01  and 
t •=  2.18,  p < .05,  respectively).  Tlie  results  for  peer  1 were  only 
marginally  significant  (t  “ 1.90,  p < .10).  Again,  there  were  no  signi- 
ficant differences  on  the  two  measures  not  directly  related  to  leadership 
performance,  namely,  the  tactical  exercise  and  orienteering.  For  Indi- 
vidual cadets,  61.5  percent  of  trained  cadets  fell  above  the  mean  and 
38.5  percent  fell  below  the  wean  of  platoon  advisor  overall  scores  In  the 
trained  group.  Exactly  50  percent  fell  above  and  below  the  mean  of  those 
scores  In  the  control  group.  I'ki  peer  ratings  of  combat  leadership,  60.9 
percent  of  tie  trained  cadets  and  50.6  percent  of  the  control  group  cadets 


r^'ll  above  Che  mean.  On  Che  i^eer  racings  for  Cechnical  and  ailminis- 
CraCive  skills,  60.8  percenC  of  Che  Crained  cadeCs,  and  60  poreenC  of 
che  concrol  cadeCs  fell  above  Che  mean. 


DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  this  study  clearly  show  that  the  schools  with  Leader 
Match  IV  training  performed  significantly  better  than  those  in  the 
control  condition.  Tlie  proportion  of  variance  in  performance  scores 
attributable  to  the  Loader  Match  IV  program  was  substantial.  Tliis  was 
the  case  whether  these  measures  were  obtained  from  the  platoon  advisors 
or  from  peer  group  ratings,  although  to  a somewhat  lesser  degree  for 
females  than  for  males. 

Tills  study  has  several  practical  and  theoretical  implications. 

First,  the  training  is  highly  cost  effective  since  the  four-  to  six-hour 
self-administered  training  program  is  seemingly  capable  of  improving 
leadership  performance  to  a substantial  degree. 

Second,  the  training  can  be  quickly  applied  in  practice  even  when 
the  leader's  control  over  the  group  is  relatively  low.  The  cadets 
served  as  leaders  in  four  or  five  different  positions  for  only  one  day 
at  a time.  Their  formal  authority  was  fairly  weak  since  the  groups  they 
supervised  consisted  of  fellow  cadets.  Despite  these  limiting  factors, 
the  cadets  were  able  to  utilize  their  training  as  indicated  by  their 
higher  perfgrmance  evaluations. 

From  a theoretical  point  of  view,  these  findings  support  the  Contin- 
gency Model  on  which  the  training  is  based.  The  results  of  this  and 
previous  studies  (Leister  et  al . , 1977;  Csoka  & Bons,  1978)  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  leaders's  situational  control  in  determining 
leadership  effectiveness,  as  well  as  giving  substantial  credence  to  the 
assumption  that  leaders  are  able  to  match  situational  control  witli  their 
motivational  structure. 

The  experimental  controls  of  this  study  were  unusually  strong.  As 
will  be  recalled,  the  schools  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  treatment 
or  control  condition.  All  cadets  from  a given  school  participated,  and 
the  platoon  advisors  cadet  performance  were  not  informed  about 

che  study.  Moreover,  the  cadets  were  randomly  assigned  to  different 
training  platoons  so  that  no  more  than  one  or  two  cadets  from  any  partic- 
ular school  were  in  the  same  platoon.  The  cadets  from  Che  schools  in  the 
training  and  control  conditions  performed  their  various  leadership  jobs 
in  the  same  units  under  highly  comparable  conditions,  and  therefore  were 
rated  on  their  performance  not  only  by  the  same  advisors  but  also  by 
their  peers. 

The  possibility  that  a Hawthorne  Effect  could  have  played  a major 
part  in  determining  the  results  must  be  considered.  That  is,  whether  the 
mere  presence  of  a special  training  program  could  have  improved  perform- 
ance. However,  this  does  not  seem  probable  in  this  study.  First,  the 
Leader  Match  IV  program  constituted  a very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
training  the  cadets  received  in  the  three-year  period  prior  to  advanced 
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may  i>mpl>a.s  I /.i-  Int  iTuat  linua  1 r*>latli*ns.  atluT.s  ml^hi  «‘mph.»:;  I .-i-  pliv:;lr.il 
tltiu'.ss,  anil  still  otluTS  ml>;lit  pti>v  UU-  ailil  1 1 I on.i  1 Inst  i in- 1 1 an  In  la.ui.’i 
ship.  lining  asslmu'il  to  it'ail  an  :iitil  It  Inna  1 mann.tl  an  I aailaish  1 p wanUt, 
t luM'i' t ai’i' , nat  lu'  aan.s  1 lU'foil  a par  t Ian  liir  I y nnnsnal  avi'nt  hv  ma.st  a.nlai:;. 
Nar  wanlil  o.uiats  who  illi!  nat  roaalva  this  manual  tm-l  th.it  thi'v  h.ul  haan 
liaiu'lvail  at'  an  aspaal.ally  valnahla  axparlanaa. 

Klnally,  as  mant  lanail  aarllar,  a llawtharna  I’llin  t shanKl  Inaiaasa 
tha  matlv.'itlan  ta  parfarm  wall  an  all  maasur«‘s  ahtalnail  tram  tha  ti.ilnail 
aaiii'ts.  This  was  nat  tha  aasa. 

'Hia  mast  impartant  rasult  at  this  axparlmant  Is  tlu>  ilamanst  rat  Ian  at 
tha  da^raa  ta  which  a sliart  training;  praj^ram,  l.aadar  Match  IV,  which 
taachas  Individuals  haw  ta  match  thalr  laad«'rshlp  sltuatlan  ta  tht'lr 
parsanallty  ar  matlvatlanal  structure  can  ha  succasslul.  Hia  ma)ar 
quast  Ian  which  naw  naads  ta  ha  rasalvad  cancarns  thi'  spi'clt  lc  manner  In 
which  th"  tralnlu);  was  applli'd  hy  tha  suh.lacts.  Kar  axampU',  did  tha 
trainees  attempt  ta  madlfy  all  ar  anly  certain  at  tha  three  majar  cam- 
ponants  of  situational  control,  that  Is,  laadar-mamhar  r»*latlons,  task 
structure,  and  position  power?  Or  did  hljth  l.l'O  leaders  concentrate 
thalr  efforts  on  one  aspect  of  the  situation  and  low  1.1*0  leaders  on 
another?  Tlie  fact  that  the  leaders  In  this  study  occupied  thalr  posi- 
tions only  for  very  short  and  intermit tetit  periods  of  time  su^nests 
that  the  situational  modifications  they  used  must  have  hean  relatively 
easy  to  apply.  Since  the  advanced  camp  was  a fairly  structured  setting; 
and  peer  leadership  weakened  their  position  power.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  major  modifications  made  hy  the  KOTO  ciulets  may  have  locusad 
on  chanRlng  loader-memher  relations.  ’Hiese  are,  of  course,  problems 
which  call  for  further  research.  In  the  meantime,  the  present  Invest  1- 
ttatlon  clearly  shows  that  header  Match  IV  tralnln^t  provides  a promising 
metliod  for  Improving  org.an  l?.at  lonal  performance. 
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